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This is What I Believe 


By HECTOR HAWTON 


HIS is a personal confession, a statement 

I off-the-record, a description of the map I 

have made to help me to find my way 
through lite. We are like travellers meeting in a 
strange, unexplored country, comparing charts 
compounded of hearsay and guesswork. We know 
that others are making more expert surveys, and 
we should be glad indeed to correct our own 
fumbling efforts when news of their progress 
reaches us. But communications are poor and 
there is not much time. We have to make up 
our minds about what we are likely to encounter 
and how we ought to act. In other words, unless 
We are content to live incuriously like animals 
from moment to moment we must believe more 
than we know. 

Some Rationalists, following W. K. Clifford and 
T. H. Huxley, will join issue with me at the start. 
Clifford called it “ guilt” and “sin” to believe 
anything unsupported by scientific evidence— 
even if the belief subsequently turned out to be 
correct. More recently there has been an 
influential school of thought which contends that 
statements which cannot be scientifically verified 
are literally nonsense. On this view, almost all 
the speculations of the great philosophers are 
meaningless sounds like “ blah-blah.” Philosophy 
is a disease of language. 

It is small wonder that yet another school has 
now come into fashion, agreeing that we must not 
speak of a rational Order of Nature, but going 
even farther. Life. we are told, is absurd. It is 
a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing. All. 
we have is our courage in facing the fact that* 
everything just happens, without rhyme or reason, 
and nothing ultimately matters. The man-in-the 


street, Knowing nothing about philosophy, has 
begun to catch this nihilistic mood. He expresses 
it in his own very eifective language—either a 
defiant “So what?” or an indifferent “I couldn't 
care less.” 

It is impossible for me to give detailed reasons 
here why I deplore these attitudes, but it is not 
ditlicult to see that in practice they are harmful. 
If the appeal is made to science, | can only reply 
that the progress of science has owed much to 
daring, imaginative leaps which would hardly 
have been possible in a Positivist strait-jacket. 
Obviously we must seek corroborative evidence 
for hypotheses, but it is a pedantic delusion to 
suppose that the conditions of the laboratory can 
be imposed in the hurly-burly of life. We oiten 
have to make quick and far-reaching choices 
when to suspend judgment would be unrealistic. 
The quality of such lightning decisions depends 
on the ideas that have moulded us, on our general 
design for living; and that, in turn, rests on more 
remote assumptions, certain beliefs not susceptible 
of rigorous proof, which constitute our “religion.” 

For example, if we believe—as many now do 
that the universe is warped, man_ incurably 
depraved, and that every attempt to make life 
better is doomed to failure, we shall scarcely think 
it worth while to try to improve the human lot. 
Ox if We agree with the character in Dostoievsky 
who said that if God did not exist everything was 
permissible, we can condone any enormity. In 
one of Chesterton’s books a landlady insists on 
knowing a would-be lodger’s philosophy before 
letting a room; she argued, quite rightly, that it 
was even more important than his bank account. 

In that sense we all have a personal philosophy 
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or “ religion,” whether or no we can articulate or 
justify it, If academic philosophers point to the 
shaky foundations, we can discuss the matter, il 
we have time, but we must continue to do the 
“unjustifiable —as scientists have long been 
doing with considerable success. The history ot 
science shows that we can manage for a long ume 
with a bad theory——and that it is better to have a 
bad one than no theory at all. | am not suggest- 
ing, of course, that it matters litthe what we 
believe, but I have come to the conclusion trom 
observation rather than from what I have read in 
books that some guiding principle and a set of 
beliefs are essentials and not luxury by-products. 
The return of so many intellectuals to the Church 
today is a symptom of weariness and defeat. They 
can find no organizing principle by their own 
ellorts, in desperation they turn to something 
ready made 

Looking back on my own experience from this 
point of view, | see my spiritual adventures as a 
dialectical struggle between opposites —a longing 
tor the security which the voice of authority offers 
ind a restless urge to be free. | underwent an 


adolescent conversion to Roman Catholicism, and 
it Was some years before I realized that | was shut 
ina perfumed prison. Wider reading and enlarged 
experience finally convinced me that | had not 


found a unifying principle, but one that split my 
consciousness. | had bought the wrong map. 

Like many ex-Catholics, | was then drawn 
towards Marxism. It seemed to make sense of 
history and give a meaning to one’s personal life 
But again, when it came to the point, | could not 
make the required submission. Once more | 
seemed to be flung on my own slender resources 
| was batiled and beaten by the great riddles that 
have tormented far better men, although I was 
at least able to climb onto their shoulders and see 
which roads were now definitely closed. IT could 
see that no certainty could be obtained through 
deductive metaphysics; and none any 
inspired oracles or sacred writings. Clearly the 
quest for certainty must be given up. But did 
that mean that speculation was a pure waste of 
time and that a unified, synoptic view was a 
mirage? Utter scepticism is surely as much a 
sign of defeat as blind faith; and experience shows 
that one often leads to the other. 

Then [I began to realize that there was an 
alternative way of regarding metaphysical specula- 
tion -not as the path to certainty, and not as mere 

nonsense,” but as a working hypothesis. | owe 
this suggestion to A. N. Whitehead, and although 
I cannot follow him all the way —or, I must con- 
tess, fully understand him—he has influenced me 
very deeply by his emphasis on the universe of 
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science as necessary data for philosophy. We 
begin with what is well-attested. But there are 
many sciences and they cannot be translated into 
a single language. Their various theories cannot 
be pieced together so that we can point to a co- 
herent picture and say: “That is how things 
really are.” If we complete the picture, it must 
be with pencilled lines that we can rub out and 
adjust to advancing experience. If such a tentative 
world-view 1s disappointing, at least it should 
make us less disposed to persecute those who 
disagree with our markings. Intolerance is the 
price paid for certainty. 

What I believe about man’s status in the 
universe is founded on science. Man is a moving 
fragment of the planet we inhabit and we can trace 
his evolution back to the scum floating on the pri- 
mordial sea. He represents the highest level of 
organization that we know, but I find it hard to 
believe that he is the only conscious. being in this 
vast assemblage of suns and satellites, or that | 
should austerely refuse to speculate. I reject the 
Christian view that man is “the meeting place 
of two worlds,” equally with the reductive 
materialism which regards man as a mechanical 
dance of electrons. Most forms of materialism 
and of idealism ignore the existence of different 
levels, requiring their own special concepts. In 
other words, it looks as though we must accept 
the fact that biology cannot be reduced to physics. 
sull less psychology to physiology. Nor can the 
unity of the picture be preserved by saying that 
everything is composed of the same substance. 
Whether we label that substance “ matter” o1 
“thought ” is unimportant. The whole conception 
of an underlying “* substance ~ must be given up. 
This requires a big mental effort, but the reward 
is the disappearance of many traditional problems. 
The new model of the universe—including our- 
selves, as parts of it—must be in terms of events 
and process. 

In this way we take Time seriously. The old, 
static, mechanical view required an external 
creator to make the material of the cosmic clock 
and set it going. Nothing genuinely new could 
ever happen; if you knew enough about the 
present, you could exactly predict the future. By 
an act of blind faith, with no supporting evidence. 
men believed that their own behaviour could 
contain no surprises, no novelty. They set out very 
purposefully to show that they were purposeless. 
It still amazes me to meet men who pay lip-service 
to science but shut their eyes to developments 
which would disturb their deeply ingrained 
prejudices. Instead of the term “ universe ™ 
which suggests the old model—I prefer to speak 
of the Cosmic Process in which genuine novelty 
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emerges. The Cosmic Process requires no 
external creator: it 1s self-creative. Astro-physics 
has recently given some evidence of this on the 
physical level; but on the human level the creation 
of the genuinely new is obvious in high-grade 
thinking and freedom of choice. 

Is the Cosmic Process moving in a discoverable 
one-way direction? Or did it start up by some 
sheer fluke only in order to sink into quiescence? 
We don't know: so shall we change the subject 
and talk about the weather? I believe there are 
certain minimum assumptions necessary for the 
progress of science and the satisfactory conduct 
of life. There is the postulate of rationality— 
that the Cosmic Process is orderly and intelligible. 
In addition, I think, we need a postulate of the 
conservation of value, a hypothesis justifying final 
optimism. Bertrand Russell, in A Free Man's 


Research on 


URING the nineteenth century,” wrote 

G. N. M. Tyrrell (The Personality of 

Man, 1946), “human personality began 
to be studied, for the first time, in a scientific 
way.” He was reterring to the theory of the 
Subliminal Self, or self beyond the threshold of 
consciousness, developed by the pioneer psycho- 
logist and co-founder of the Society for Psyvchical 
Research, F. W. H. Myers. 

In 1930 Dr. J. B. Rhine, of Duke University, 
U.S.A., with the help of a small team of interested 
workers, began the systematic study of extra- 
sensory perception. Several eminent scientists 
had, by dubious methods, investigated telepathy 
during the previous fifty years. After seven years 
of labour in this field, Dr. Rhine claimed that 
“now with the more penetrative and sound 
methods of scientific inquiry we have broken 
through the speculative position of entrenched 
materialism and have opened up for the future 
study of personality a whole area of new prob- 
lems” (New Frontiers of the Mind; 1937). 

Since the beginning of this century, advances in 
genetics, biochemistry, and neurology have given 
us a good deal of information about the factors 
that make us what we are, determine our ways of 
behaving —that, in short, mould our personzlities. 
Dr. Louis Berman (Food and Character, 1933) 
referred to the chemical makers of personality as 
chromosomes, hormones, and nutrients. He 
denied the independent existence of mind as some- 
thing which could inhabit the body. More 
recently, Prof. V. H. Mottram (The Physical Basis 
of Personality, 1949) has discussed the role of the 
genes, endocrine glands (hormones), and nervous 
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Worship, once painted a sombre picture ot the 
running down of the universe and recommended 
“unyielding despair.” Curiously enough, this is 
also the note of recent existentialist writings. 
Whitehead takes the opposite view: “ The universe 
is passing with a slowness, inconceivable in our 
measures of Uume, to new creative conditions, 
amid which the physical world as we at present 
know it will be represented by a ripple barely to 
be distinguished trom non-entity.” 

Neither prediction is based on certain know- 
ledge: but there can be no doubt which ts the 
more invigorating beliet. My own faith is that the 
struggle is not in vain, that at the conscious level 
there is a developing goodness at the heart ot 
things, that the torch we light will be passed on 
and not extinguished in eternal, meaningless night 
I can live without gods, but not without hope. 


Personality 


system in providing the machinery by which the 
personality is maintained and given expression. 
Each individual inherits from his parents certain 
factors which contribute to the development ot 
his personality, but the influence of these factors 
can be altered by the circumstances in which the 
organism grows up. Prof, Mottram is, however, 
unable to leave the matter there, and attempts to 
demolish his materialistic conclusions by accept- 
ing the ecstatic experiences of the mystics as 
demonstrating an aspect of personality which 
extends beyond the physical continuum and 
derives its qualities from the ultimate reality in 
the universe, whatever that may be. 

In the hands of the psychologists and psycho- 
analysts the problem of personality has, Wo any- 
thing, become more obscure. They appear to 
regard it as compounded of memories, thoughts, 
and behaviour-tendencies existing at different levels 
of consciousness and liable to undergo disintegra- 
tion in certain circumstances. Thus personality 
is seen as an entity in its own right. Spiritualists 
speak of * the survival of personality after death” 
mainly on the evidence of written or verbal 
messages produced by psychic * sensitives ” and 
purporting to come trom. discarnate beings. 
Nothing whatever is known about these personali- 
tics: how they became detached from the body, 
how they can formulate ideas without a brain. 
They are mythical things, yet the Spiritualists 
claim that they can give us information about 
“life” beyond the grave. 

The mystics regard personality from a different 
angle. Aldous Huxley, who expounds the virtues 
of mysticism for the benefit of the myopic 


Western mind, asserts that much “ reverential 
fuss” is made by English-speaking philosophers, 
moralists, and theologians about the thing con- 
noted by ™ personality” which would not be 
called forth by its humbler synonym “ sclfiness.” 
Mr. Huxley (The Perennial Philosophy, 1946) 
assures us that the mystics hate and despise the 
personality, Which must be utterly forsaken if a 
true knowledge of God or communion with the 
Absolute is to be achieved. A somewhat similar 
torm of self-discipline is recommended by Mr. 
C. S. Lewis (Beyond Personality; 1948): “It 1s 
when I turn to Christ, when I give myself up to 
His personality, that I first begin to have a real 
personality of my own.” 

Atter consideration of these viewpoints. one 
may be excused for asking just what is person- 
ality? In its everyday usage we know well enough 
what is meant by the term. The dictionary 
(O.L.D.) detines it as “that quality or assemblage 
of qualities Which makes a person what he ts as 
distunect from other persons.” But the. specialists 
have loaded it with mythical constructs or occult 
qualities to such an extent as to render it virtually 
incomprehensible. After due reflection one ts 
driven to the conclusion that a great deal of 
nonsense has been written about personality by 
those who, for religious or other reasons, feel 
compelled to make extravagant statements about 
man’s place in the universe. 

There are some who advocate that more ume 
and money psychical 
research, believing that in this field les the clue 
to man’s spiritual nature, or what is picturesquely 
called “the higher reaches of the personality.” 
Ihey appear to think that the religious and 
scientific conceptions of man will thereby be 
reconciled. They work on the assumption that 
the personality ts an ethereal being inhabiting the 
material organism, This, however, is pure animism, 
a variation on the Body-Mind theme to which 
science has lent no support. 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Rhine’s meta- 
physical conclusions concerning eXxtra-sensory per- 
ception have recently been severely criticized by 
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A. G. N. Flew, Lecturer in Philosophy, King’s 
College, Aberdeen, in two broadcast talks. He 
said: “It is the persistent use of beguiling Mind- 
over-Matter and Body-and-Mind idioms, the logic 
of which he misconstrues, which misleads Prof. 
Rhine into thinking that card-guessing and dice- 
influencing experiments could give, and even do 
give, conclusive proot of some species of meta- 
physical dualism.” 

Those who, to judge from their writings, equate 
personality with consciousness” or mind” or 
* soul,” have to take into account the established 
facts that the distinctive qualities of an individual 
untold with growth in childhood, may undergo a 
marked change owing to microbial intection of, 
and surgical operations on, the brain, may be 
affected by food and drink, by drugs such as 
cocaine and heroin, and even by powertul sensory 
experiences. These are matters that can be dealt 
with by scientific means and related logically to 
a Materialistic conception of man. On the other 
hand, the “discoveries” of the mystics, Spiritualists, 
and: theologians have yet to be linked up with 
these inescapable facts of popular experience. But 
it may be expected that if scientific methods are 
used to elucidate them, we shall sooner or Jater 
get a scientific answer and not a religious one. 

G. N. RIDLEY. 
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Assumptions 


N an excellent article in The Rationalist 

Annual, 1952, Robin Skynner pointed out that 

most people do not operate on assumptions but 
on beliefs, and he showed how contrary this is to 
the scientific method. It is easy, even for 
Rationalists, to forget that, while assumptions are 
the essential tools for action and constructive 
thinking, beliefs, with one exception, are the 
strait-jackets of the madhouse. 

The only rational approach to knowledge is the 
eternal cycle which Skynner aptly sums up as 
assuming, predicting, checking, assuming. We may 
all make what assumptions we like, the more the 
merrier, but must carefully remember that, how- 
ever irresistible the glamour girls may appear, only 
one wifely belief is permissible. A Rationalist is 
allowed to believe in the efficacy of reason and in 
nothing else. Incidentally, there is no reasonable 
answer to the question why he married the lady, 
and he would only let her down if he tried to give 
one. 

The question which seems to worry some 
Rationalists, however, is whether Lady Reason is 
not a too-exacting mistress. She is, no doubt, the 
ideal companion for a hermit philosopher in a log 
cabin, but is she a suitable twentieth-century 
spouse for the ordinary man? Lite as we must 
live it is mainly a one-way street and sometimes 
our most important decisions are irrevocable. 
Many are necessarily made on an emotional basis. 
Indeed, there is no other basis for life’s major 
questions. Must a Rationalist never be allowed 
to have full confidence in his own ability to take 
these decisions? Others may have a hundred per 
cent faith in their assumptions and so tackle life 
with the abounding energy which passionate self- 
belief instils, but it seems that the Rationalist must 
have one hand tied behind his back. If that is so, 
say the faithless, then maybe they have married 
the wrong woman. Naturally, if something has 
gone wrong in the household, the woman is to 
blame. 

She ts hard, they say, uncompromising, per- 
nickety, and old-fashioned: she sniffs at new ideas: 
she never lets her hair down. All this is quite 
true. But the errant husband knows in his heart 
where the fault lies, and that if he will stir himself 
to win his lady’s favours his reward will be the 
deep and lasting happiness of wisdom, not merely 
the fleeting pleasures and inevitable disillusion- 
ments the others will give him. What technique 
must he follow to do this? To drop the inadequate 
metaphor and get down to the present exercise, 
what does a Rationalist do about the fact that 


many problems to which he is obliged to give 
answers are not directly amenable to reason? 

Firstly, as Skynner suggests, he must periodically 
dig out his “ working beliefs,” Le., his assumptions, 
and give them an airing. This can be done by 
question and honest answer (e.g.: If I knew for 
certain I would die within five minutes, would 
I pray?). This kind of examination ensures that 
one’s assumptions will stand up to the light of 
day and, more important, that they continue 
to be assumptions and do not become insidious 
beliefs. 

Secondly, I think, as part of the same process, 
he must remind himself of the questions on which 
present Knowledge is deficient. A Rationalist 
believes passionately that if all the factual pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle are there he can complete the 
picture. He also believes that it is futile to insist 
on compressing those available into a composite 
whole if he Anows that some are missing. Rational 
thinking largely consists of identifying the general 
contour of the missing pieces and imagining what 
the final result might look like if particular 
assumptions are made as to their size, shape, and 
content. Taking a concrete example, an authority* 
on the subject recently confirmed that the 
experts are agreed that the mechanism of the 
voluntary muscle is not yet understood. Most 
Rationalists would, | hope, deduce from this miss- 
ing fact that any theories propounded by the 
medical and psychological experts outside their 
immediate fields of healing the sick must be 
treated with great caution. At any rate, it seems 
a fair analogy to say that we are all like a driver 
who does not know whether his vehicle has a jet 
or piston engine. However excellently we may 
have learned to drive, let us resolve, for the sake 
of sweet reason, to refrain from believing every- 
thing we read in the latest textbooks on care and 
maintenance. 

The certainty that a slab of knowledge is miss- 
ing is often more significant than a pile of factual 
bricks. In the house of Lady Reason some wings 
are unfinished. Her slaves are toiling to find the 
right materials to fill up the holes through which 
the chill winds of unreason are blowing. We don’t 
help the lady by pretending that the holes are not 
there. Only by studying them can we hope that 
one day we may stub our toes on a brick which 
fits. AJl the answers are lying around some- 
where. That is the fundamental belief of our creed 

H. H. Giossop. 


*Prof. A. V. Hill; Times review of Progress of 
Science, August, 1951. 


ROBABLY philosophical problem has 
Pre: debated so long and so violently as the 

question of Liberty and Necessity, of Free 
Will and Determinism. The statement of the 
problem by Hume and his answers to the 
difficulties are certainly not the last word on the 
controversy, but they clear away some misunder- 
Standings, they define the terms to be used, and 
they throw into sharp contrast the opposing 
Views. 

He begins by defining the term “™ Liberty.” 
Liberty, he says, is of two kinds. There is the 
Liberty of Spontaneity and there is the Liberty 
ot Indifference. It is essential to distinguish these 
two for it is upon their confusion that the diffi- 
culties of the Free Will controversy rest. 

The Liberty of Indifference may be likened to 
the throwing of a die with six sides. Leaving aside 
the interesting experiments of Prot. Rhine as not 
yet sufficiently clear in their implications, and 
assuming that the die is a true one, it will be 
universally agreed that any one of the sides may 
turn uppermost and that on every succeeding 
throw the chances remain exactly the same. It is 
impossible to predict which of the numbers will 
turn up. Nor, if one of the numbers, say three, 
has turned up five times running is there any 
reason to predict that it will turn up a sixth time. 
That is what is meant by the Liberty of 
Inditference. Now, asks Hume of the believers 
in Free Will, is that what you mean when you say 
that the individual ts free to choose which of half 
a dozen courses of action he will follow? Let us 
take a concrete case: Suppose that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has promised to take part in a 
service in| Westminster Abbey. He 1s driving 
from Lambeth across Westminster Bridge. At that 
moment there are two possibilities open to him: 
(1) he may drive on to the Abbey and take part in 
the service: (2) he may decide that as he is very 
tired he will return to Lambeth for a nap. 

Both of these are physically possible, yet no one, 
necessitarnin or libertarian, has any doubt that, 
unless an accident happens to his car, or he is 
taken suddenly ill, the Archbishop will, in’ fact, 
pursue course (1) Why? Because everyone, 
whether he knows the Archbishop intimately or 
only by repute, Knows that by his upbringing and 
education and previous history he ts so constituted 
that though possibility (2) 1s physically possible, 
it is not morally possible. It is possible to conceive 
of the Archbishop turning his car and going back 
to Lambeth for a nap, just as it is possible to 
a fiery dragon or a 


conceive of a unicorn or 
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Necessity 


centaur; but it is nor possible to conceive that he 
will do that, any more than it is possible to 
conceive that there ever was or ever will be a 
creature with his body half-man and half-horse. 

No doubt the Archbishop sitting in his car might 
imagine that both choices were open to him, but 
we, the spectators, know that, in fact, there was 
This leads on to Hume's next 
point. 

We all feel that we have complete freedom of 
choice even though the possibilities are as fantastic 
as those of the Archbishop, but when we consider 
other people we feel that their choices are limited. 
If we know them well we can predict exactly what 
they are going to do or say in any given circum- 
stances. We feel that their actions are determined. 
It is only for ourselves that we claim this Liberty 
of Indifference. But a little reflection will make 
us realize that other people look on our actions in 
exactly the same way that we look on theirs. If we 
feel that their actions are determined it is hard to 
resist the conclusion that ours must be determined 
too. 

Take an historical instance—Julius Cesar being 
met by the envoys of the Roman Senate at the 
Rubicon stream. Does any reader believe that 
Cesar had the Liberty of Indifference whether he 
should cross the Rubicon or not? — Surely not. 
There was a nominal but not a real choice. Every 
trait in his character, every circumstance of the 
Roman Republic at the time, every incident in his 
previous career, pointed to the one possible path 

—across the Rubicon, to Rome, and to the Ides 
of March. 

Or take an instance that might happen to any 
one of us. lam walking in a lonely country road: 
I see lying on the ground a wallet containing 
twenty used and unidentifiable Treasury notes. 
There is no clue to the owner. Shall I take the 
wallet to the police-station or shall I destroy it 
and pocket the notes? I may think I have a 
choice, but an invisible spectator who knew me 
and my history and my circumstances would know 
what my action would be. Men like to feel a glow 
of satisfaction. They like to think * I could have 
taken the notes if I had liked, but I didn’t.” There 
was a liberty of fancy but not a liberty of fact. 
I can play with the idea of what I would do with 
the notes if I took them, just as I can play with 
the idea of going to the police-station, but 
although the period of deliberation may be 


longer or shorter, the result is assured. My whole 
past life 
necessary. 


and experiences make it inevitable, 


\ 
7k 
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It may be objected that a man does sometimes 
toss a coin and let his action be decided by the 
result, There are two answers to that: (1) If he 
allows his action to be decided by the toss of a 
coin he is abrogating such free will as he has; (2) 
it often happens that a man says: * Heads, I stay 
at home and work; tails, | go to the pictures.” The 
coin falls heads, and the man goes to the pictures. 
So much for the Liberty of Indifference. The 
man’s mind has been made up, by causes of which 
he may not even be aware, and the coin tossing is 
only a little bit of by-play of no real importance. 

Opposed to the Liberty of Indifference is the 
Liberty of Spontaneity. By this, Hume means the 
absence of any form of constraint or violence. 
People mistakenly think of this question of Free 
Will as if it were a choice between thinking of 
man as a horse roaming at its will over the prairie 
in any direction in which fancy takes it, and man 
as a horse with a bit in its mouth and a rider on 
its back, forced to go this way or that, to jump a 
fence or a stream, to halt, to run, to walk, to 
canter, according as its rider, God, Fate, Destiny, 
decrees. There is no truth, says Hume, in such 
an idea of constraint. We are not puppets 
attached to a string and moved by a power outside 
of us. We may not praise for our successes nor 
blame for our mistakes a beneficent or a maleficent 
Deity. Our actions are the outcome of our own 


history and our own circumstances and they can 
be traced back to the hour of our birth and 


beyond it. Does such a belief paralyse our will 
or check our endeavours? Not at all. In spite 
of his belief in Necessity, Hume worried himself 
and his correspondents about the question whether 
he should spend his declining years in Paris or 
London or Edinburgh. His letters are full of 
arguments for and against each place. But 
probably Adam Smith and Hugh Blair and Gilbert 
Elliot of Minto knew very well that in the end 
their friend Davie would return to the city of his 
boyhood and regale them with the Soupe a la 
Reine which he had learned to make in Paris, and 
entertain them with tales of the famous men and 
women whom he had met, and preach to them 
that doctrine of Necessity in which he believed 
but which had so little influence on his conduct. 
until the day arrived when the last Necessity of al! 
should come upon him. W. B. HENDERSON. 


Nature made Man, that’s why man thinks Nature is 
made for him. 


It is often not so much what Jesus did, as what 
his interpreters make him do; for they are mightier 
than he was. Louis CaNnaDa. 


HEATHIANA 


RATIONALISTS Welcome Spring as a re-burgeoning ot 
lite on this planet. Christians concentrate on taking 
the sting out of death by promise of survival elsewhere. 
That seems to me to spell fear of death rather than 
love of life. 1 commend to them Spinoza’s saying: 
* A free man thinks of nothing less than of death. His 
wisdom is a meditation, not of death, but of life.” 


LA 


I have never been able to understand the dread ot 
personal extinction which oppresses so many. Why 
should we trouble ourselves, T, H. Huxley asked, about 
matters of fact of which we know nothing and can 
know nothing. ‘ We live in a world full of misery and 
ignorance, and the plain duty of each and all of us 
is to try to make the little corner he can influence some- 
what less miserable and less ignorant than it was before 
he entered 1.” 

a 


This plea makes no appeal to the kind of Christian 
who puts to us the question * What is the point of 
being decent unless you believe in heaven and hell? 
To these. gentry, immortality is needed as a combination 
of bribe and threat. 

Einstein’s answer to this will serve us. “TI cannot 
conceive of a God who rewards and punishes his 
creatures.” He adds: “ An individual who should 
survive his physical death is also beyond my compre- 
hension, nor do I wish it otherwise; such notions are 
for the fears or absurd egoism of feeble souls.” 


There is, of course, that limited sort of survival 
which consists in the memory and influence of our 
strivings after our lifetime. Sam Butler's Erewhomian 
epitaph expressed this :— 

1 fall asleep in the full and certain hope 

That my slumber shall not be broken; 
And that though I be all-forgetting 
Yet shall | not be all-forgotten, 
But continue that life in the thoughts and deeds 
Of those | loved 
Into which, while the power to strive was yet vouch- 
safed me, 
I tondly strove to enter, 
a 


The truth seems to be that belief in one’s personal 
persistence in a future life beyond this is a matter not 
of evidence but of emotion. “If men,” Bertrand 
Russell declared, * desired to be tat as much as they 
desire. to live long, then they would provide the same 
formal arguments for infinite extension in space as 
they now do for infinite extension in time. 


1 think the last word might be left to the lines 
ascribed by Ambrose Bierce to “that learned and 
ingenious cleric, Father Gassalasca,” Immortality is 

A toy which people cry for, 
And on their knees apply for, 
Dispute, contend and lie for, 
And if allowed 
Would be right proud 
Eternally to die for. 


| 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


jit R.PLA. will hold its conference this year at 
Leicester, moving from the South Country to the 
Midlands. The ancient city of Simon de Montfort ts 
10l Only at equal train times from London, Manchester, 
and Leeds (in cach case about two and a half hours) 
iid a stop for through trains from Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Bournemouth, and Bristol; it is also a thriving 
nadustrial town which during the whole sombre period 
of the between-war slump kept its head above water 
ind 1s proud of it. It is proud, too, of its intellectual 
tcuvily, blossoming into famous schools like the 
Wyggeston, into a huge Technical College with several 
thousand students; and we fancy the City Fathers arc 
very proud of the University College, which, opened 
shortly after the First World War, has grown in 
numbers and spread in space beyond the city boun- 
danes to rural Oadby. There on a gentle rise cluster 
he Halls of the Residential College half hidden in th 
trees. Some of these are large modern houses acquired 
by the College; some have been built in the last year 
or two specially for the College-—light, airy, roomy 
hostels with ample lounges and a great handsome 
ning-hall, 

Leicester has particular claim for Rationalist 
respect and affection. It is the home of a Secular 
Society which this year celebrates its seventy-first 
inniversary. Founded by Josiah Gimson, one of the 
City’s most honoured sons, and encouraged by his 
ons Sydney (Hon. Associate of the R.P.A.) and 
Mentor, it possesses its own hall unique among 
ecular sogicties. For the opening of this hall, James 
Ihomson (* B.V."") wrote a poem, and Charles Brad- 
laugh, Mrs. Besant, and G. J. Holyoake were among 
hose who spoke. Really the society dates from some 
thirty years ecarher, so in meeting at Leicester the 
KPA. will take part in the centenary celebrations of 
a sister organization, the oldest in the country. It was 
in that G. J. Holyoake brought the term 

Secularism" into vogue and the Leicester Anti- 
Persecution Union adopted the new title 


Leiwester is not all hard industry and hard thinking; 
it stands on the banks of the Soar on the edge of 
imcient Charnwood Forest, a region of natural beauty 
nd of individual charm, of which we shall see the 

iter part and all the scenes of outstanding loveliness 
nd interest on the coach tour 

This year we change from philosophic thinking to 
the consideration of an important and dangerous factor 
in present-day affairs, the influence of the Church ot 
Rome. It is not generally realized to what extent the 
Romanist sect has increased in numbers and in power 
in countries commonly regarded as Protestant or non- 
Christian, nor to what extent it interferes in internal 
ind external politics. Por instance, it is claimed that 
there are at the present instant more Roman Catholic 
regular communicants in this country than Church ol 
Fogland. Similarly Holland the Catholic portion 
of the population has risen at the last census to one 
quarter stronger than any individual sect of Pro 
testants and in rate of growth only surpassed by those 
who reject allegiance to any sect whatever, who now 
form seventeen and a half per cent of the whole peop! 
The contest between Rome and Rationalism was fore 
old seventy years ago“ the fight between the fullest 


assertion of the right of private judgment and the most 
complete submission to authority.” From time to time 
we must sce where we stand: and bid those that are 
not with us remember that they are against us. 

* * 


On Sunday, April 6, some three-score members and 
friends gathered at Conway Hall for tea and _ talk. 
After jradlaugh Bonner had welcomed the 


guests, Mr. Archibald Robertson replied in well-chosen 
phrases. Later, youne Mr. Neuburg told us of youth’s 
interest in poliuics, Mr. Howell Smith gave us the 
benetit of ripe experience, and Prof, J. B. S. Haldane 
related his experiences in India, and in training a dog 
which developed a religious tendency, as demonstra- 
tions of the need of Rationalism 


We have received many letters recently congratulating 
us on the improving standard of our monthly journal. 
We print below a few of these appreciations and are 
glad that our efforts to provide what readers like are 
proving successful. On the other side of the picture, 
however, is the ever-present financial worry, and it 
may have been noticed that since February we have 
had to limit the size of the paper to 16 pages and 
cover. We finished up the year 1951 with a deficit of 
£413. and in the absence of a much more sub- 
stantial response to our appeal for donations to our 
Sustentation Fund it may be necessary to reduce the 
size of the paper still further if our budget is to be 
balanced by the end of this year. These are hard 
tumes, we Know, but our readers have always come to 
our rescue whenever we have been in need of help. 
May we therefore hope that a steady flow of donations, 
large or small, will begin to arrive? 


Miss D. H. Spalding (London, $.W.7): “ 1 would 
like to congratulate you on the super-excellence of the 
April Guide—it is so interesting that I would like, 
could | afford it, to send a copy to every M.P, and 
every parson in the land. And the new names are so 
encouraging; one hopes they may be younger people 
joining up to carry on the good work.” 

Elizabeth Collins (London, N.W.11): should like 
to say how much the Association is to be congratulated 
upon the great improvement in The Literary Guide 
during the recent year. It is most enjoyable and much 
more lively.” 

Mr. Wilfrid Sull (Florida, U.S.A: * The Guide is 
improving, ranging out into a variety of appeal. The 
size is just right, and I like the paper.” 

* 

Mr. R. E. Grainger, a member of the R.P.A. living 
in Toronto, Canada, suggests increasing the size ot 
The Literary Guide and raising the price to Is. if 
necessary. We shall be glad to have other readers’ 
views on this suggestion. 


+ * 


The Bristol Rationalist Group's next meeting will 
be at the Crown and Dove Hotel, Bridewell Street. 
on Wednesday, Mav 7, at 7.30 p.m 

* 


May we remind our readers once again that contribu- 
tions to our Correspondence columns should brief 
We are constantly obliged to reject letters which. 
though otherwise suitable, are much too long and do 
not lend themselves to easy cutting. 
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PARSONS’ PLEASURE 


A CORRESPONDENT has drawn my attention to a recent 
broadcast entitled * Epiphany Philosophers " in which, 
according to The Radio Times, ** a number of philo- 
sophers and scientists who are members of the Church 
of England “ discussed the question ** Can a Scientist 
be a Christian? No one seems to have commented 
on the fact that these Christian worthies were hardly 
likely to talk themselves out of their jobs, so, one 
supposes, they had litde difficulty in answering in the 
iffirmative the question under discussion, 


Towards the end of last year, L’Osservatore Romano, 
the Vatican newspaper, published photographs pur- 
porting to support the ** Miracle of Fatima * (Portugal, 
1917). These photographs, which were reprinted by 
newspapers and magazines throughout the world, 
showed the sun darkened near the horizon supposedly 
shortly after noon on October 13, 1917. Thousands 
of people, who had assembled on the spot where 
earher three Portuguese children had seen a vision of 
the Virgin Mary, declared that they had seen the 
noonday sun swirl and dip; L’'Osservatore’s photo- 
graphs, of * rigorously authentic origin,” were of this 
phenomenon. The Roman Catholic journal Voice of 
Fatima now declares that, “in the interests of 
accuracy,”” the world should know that the pictures 
were not taken in 1917 at noon, but in 1922 during 
“an atmospheric effect at sunset.’ It seems, reports 
the American magazine Time, that  L'Osservatore 
obtained the pictures through Cardinal Tedeschini, who 
in turn heard of them from Dr. Joao de Mendonga, a 
Portuguese government official, whose brother, an 


amateur photographer, had snapped” the miracle. 
Meanwhile, the enterprising photographer had died: 
the photographs, on which the 1917 date had been 
written, were delivered to L’Osservatore, Dr. Mendonca 
confirmed their authenticity, and they were duly pub- 


lished. (Dr, Mendonga, by the way, was a member of 
the. Fatima shrine’s reception committee during the 
anniversary celebrations last year.) Now that the 
Voice of Fatima has blown the gaff one imagines that 
the face of L’Osservatore’s editor is a delicate shade of 
pink. As for Tedeschini, a Cardinal and a Papal 
Legate to boot, he must feel rather vexed. 
aA 


The following is an extract from The Jewish Chronicle: 
* A. Belasco respectfully informs the Elders of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Congregations, and his friends 
in general, that he has purchased some of the finest 
Rum for Passover; warranted the strongest in the trade, 
and the most expensive, 38 per cent over proof, at 
tl Is. per gallon, or 3s, 6d. per bottle, and the very 
best Rum Shrub at 3s. per bottle.” The date?— 
March 26, 1852. 
ai 


Taking his cue perhaps from the time-honoured custom 
by which priests, on both sides, seek the Deity’s aid in 
deciding the outcome of battles, the Vicar of a Preston 
parish has devised a prayer which may assist his 
favourite football teams to achieve splendid victories. 
Some of the Preston team—-which was going through 
a bad spell--were present at a sportsmen’s service in 
1950 when the Vicar first used the prayer. The follow- 
ing week Preston won and went on winning for four- 
teen weeks! But the Vicar’s favourite team is 
Blackburn Rovers, so he was not surprised when 


members of his congregation invited him to “ use the 
prayer for the Rovers" now that they were opposed 
to Newcasile United in the semi-final of the Football 
Association Cup. Archdeacon C, H. Lambert, acting 
for the Bishop of Blackburn, observed, somewhat drily 
perhaps: “1 think the Almighty has more important 
things to do than intervene for Rovers.” But the 
Rovers’ manager played tor safety-—* Anything to help 
us win the Cup is welcome. Faith is a_ big thing.” 
It certainly is. Came the great day; the result) was 
stunning. No one had thought what might happen 
if a Newcastle vicar called upon the Almighty to 
support his team, and surely this is just’ what had 
happened. The result, on this occasion, was—a draw! 


I had just been reading a modest statement by the 
self-appointed President of Cuba, Fulgencio Batista, 
on his coming to power when I switched on the wire- 
less and heard a choir of a thousand voices (so The 
Radio Times said) singing a charming and pacific hymn 
entitled * There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
Whose blood would the choir like to see filling a 
fountain? J returned to the diffident Batista: “* 1 am 
a dictator with the people. My destiny is to carry out 
revolutions without bloodshed. The only blood that 
will be spilled will be that of those who oppose us.” 
I sat there wondering. 


Readers will be pleased to learn that a Bill to outlaw 
racial and religious discrimination in employment, 
professional and trade associations, universities, 
schools, etc., has been introduced in the Manitoba 
Legislative Assembly. The Bill is not likely to be 
passed, for on the ten other occasions it has been 
introduced the Members of the Assembly have rejected 
it on the grounds that discrimination must be stopped 
by education, and not by legislation. They are right, of 
course, but if Canadian Assemblies had put such a 
Bill on their statute books in the past * Louis Canada bia 
might not have been expelled from his university, as 
was reported in last month's Guide, for his ant- 
religious writings. 
A 


Two news items gleaned from the rich columns 
of Time: tirst, in Manchester, Iowa, the Rev. David 
Davids of the Community Congregational Church 
recently issued a bulletin announcing a future service 

* There will be group sining. A large attendance 1s 
anticipated.” I am sure the pastor was not disap- 
pointed, Second, in Greenville, South Carolina, the 
Southside Baptist Church recently put up a billboard 
with the message: “ Salvation is free and tax free. 
Tell Tom, Dick, but not Harry.” 


aA 


I venture to offer the following extract from a letter 
to the Sunday Pictorial as the most fatuous quotation 
of the month. It is a salutary thought that the citizen 
who thought it worth while to communicate this par- 
ticular contribution to human knowledge has the same 
voting-power in our democracy as say, Bertrand 
Russell. ‘* My cousin isn’t two years old, but she eats 
unaided, stands on her head, and can sing Lily of 
Laguna and Gentle Jesus. 
D. K. H. Parsons. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


COPIA VERBORUM 


[Ht STORY OF LANGUAGE By Mario Pei. Allen 
Unwin, 493 pp., including 29 pp. Index. 25s 
[his large volume of learned gossip, by a writer who 
knows many languages intimately and is usefully 
swquainted with many others, 1s one in which every 
literary person, and possibly every literate person, must 
tind pleasure profit Mario Pei is ttahan 
born American citizen. He is deeply read in his subject 
he enjoys the advantage of a prodigious memory: and 
he writes English with an enviable clarity and fluency 
With all this he is the very reverse of pedantic He 
roams far and wide over his tield, illustrates his theses 
with copious and often amusing examples, and so 
contrives to give to even his most formidable pages the 
quality of racy conversation, Philology without 
Fears’ might serve for a descriptive sub-title of this 
pleasantly discursive work. It is arranged in six parts 
Ihe History of Language, The Constituent Elements 
of Language, The Social Function of Language, Fhe 
Modern Spoken Tongues, Problems of Language 
Learning, and, finally, An International Language 
Admittedly there is more information here than mosi 
readers will want or can do with; but every page con- 
tains something worth while, and as a book for dipping 
into and browsing in it can be commended without 
reserve. It as animated throughout by a= spirit of 
toleration and common sense, as may be seen from 
the following wise pronouncement: “ To say that a 
language is better suited than another for singing, 


oratoncal, literary, or philosophical purposes is legiti- 


mate, though with circumspect qualifications. To extol 
4 tongue as inherently beautiful, or condemn anothe: 
as mherently ugly, is unworthy of the enlightened spirit 
of tolerance that should prevail among civilized men 
The funcuion of language is not to be beautiful but to 
be meaningful; and all languages are equally meaning- 
tul to their own speakers.” To this one may perhaps 
add that beautiful” and meaningful,’ though dis- 
tinet ideas, are in practice closely alhed, and that any 
language that adequately performs its function is to 
that extent beautiful, beauty being an aspect of 
acmeved tunction, the bloom on the ripe plum, not 
something superadded 

In a time of militant nationalisms, which constitute 
a perpetual threat to world-peace, it is good to be 
reminded, yet again, that the diverse languages of men 
are all, in greater or less degree, interrelated. Mario 
Per tells the story of a young woman who. having 
spent some years in learning tirst Latin and then French. 
remained serenely unaware that there was any con- 
nexion between them, For such as she his chapter on 
Ihe Evolution of Language, in which the gradual 
emergence of the Romance languages from their parent 
Latin is traced in some detail, should prove to be 
source of fascinating enlightenment The fact of tha 
emergence ts fairly common knowledge, but here, by 
force of a number of intermediate examples, we can 
see it happening There is much, moreover, that will 
be new to most non-specialist readers. The interest o 
words is inexhaustible. Often the origin of a single 
word can throw hight on the history of civilization and 
send the mmagination speeding on an endless voyage 
Here are a few examoles from this book, taken more 
or less at random. * Marshal,” we all know, comes 
trom the French maréchal, but wt is pleasant news to 


me that maréchal owes its origin to the Anglo-Saxon 
marah-skalk,” meaning horse-groom,” and that 
therefore our marshal is connected with mare.” 
Again, it is obvious enough that “~ alphabet “ is mado 
up of the first two letters of the Greek alphabet; but | 
did not know —did you?—that alpha and beta are 
Greek versions of aleph and betii, the first two letters 
of the eariy Semitic alphabet, that aleph means “ ox,” 
and beth * house,” and that our letters A and B were 
originally piciographs, representing an ox and a house 
respectively. It ts imterestung, too, to find that pseudo- 
pedantiy has played a part in the spelling and forma- 
ton of words. * Horses was chevaus in Old French, 
we are told: x replaced s only because at one ume 
scribes wrote a final s with a long flourish, crossing the 
end of the preceding u, and this flourish was erron- 
eously taken by later scribes for an x and slavishly 
imitated. It is not so certain that curmudgeon 
comes trom cauy mechant, though one would tike to 
think it did Ihe language of politeness yields good 
tun: “glad to meet you” is in polite Japanese tor 
the tirst ume | have the honour to hang trom your 
eye,’ and I like the story of the American who, taking 
hus leave of a Japanese hostess, and not fully under- 
standing her customary polite disquisiuon on the 
wretchedness of the meat she had given him, innocently 
answered, with great hearuness: “ It sure was.” One 
more example of how our author mingles entertain- 
ment with instrucuon may be given. An American 
technician employed in a Russian plant during the 
war had a telegram from home about his only daughter: 
* Harriet hung for juvenile crimes.” The telegram had 
been transiated into Russian, and then retranslated into 
Engush: its orginal version was * Harriet suspended 
for minor offences.” 

From the point of view of the future of mankind 
the most important chapters are those concerned with 
the problem of an international language. The author 
holds the balance very fairly between aruticial and 
* natural” languages, coming to the conclusion that 
it does not matter wnich language we choose tor our 
universal medium of communicauon so long as it ts 
agreed upon and adopted by all civilized nations and 
atthe same time, All he insists upon is that its speliing 
shouid be phonetic I} am glad to see that he deals 
faithfully with that horrible invenuon, Basic English, 
which seeks to effect a specious economy at the expense 
of all that is most vital in language, its verbs. One 
of the great scandals of our time 1s that under Mr. 
Churchill, who ought to have known better, £23,000 
was paid by the British Government for the copyright 
of Basic English. “ Attempts to render into Basic the 
very speech which Churchill advocated its use 
for international purposes resulted in an entire series 
ot ludicrous and dismal failures,” says Mario Per. And 
he adds pointedly: “ As for the claim that Basic is 
a ladder to fuller English, and that the ladder can be 
knocked down when its purpose is achieved, it has 
been remarked that it would be strange indeed if 
foreigners, having climbed the ladder, were to be lefi 
conversing in excellent English, while the original 
English speakers, having corrupted themselves with 
Basic in order to oblige them, walked down the ladder 
instead of up.’ English, true English, 1s one among 
the many candidates to be considered for the position 
of international language. But Spoilt English is no 
good to anybody. GERALD BULLETT. 
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A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE BRAIN 
FOR BEGINNERS 


N. Ridley. Watts. 
60 illustrations in text. 18s. 


Your Brain anp You. By G. 

209 pp. 12 plates: 
There are few good books on scientific subjects that are 
easily intelligible to the ordinary layman, but in his 
new book Your Brain and You Mr. G.N. Ridley gives 
the essential facts about the brain in a form that makes 
easy and interesting reading for anyone with no special 
scientific training or knowledge. The main points are 
illustrated by simple examples that can be readily 
understood, and the writer has shown considerable skill 
in choosing language that avoids the difficult technical 
terms and mathematical concepts so forbidding to the 
beginner. The book is very well illustrated with photo- 


graphs and diagrams; the idea of including pictures of 


*brain-prints.” made in similar way finger- 
prints, to show the convolutions of the brain, is an 
excellent device for making the reader familiar with 
the brain as an organ that can be touched, handled, 
and examined. 

The first part of the book gives an outline of the 
anatomy of the brain and spinal cord, introducing such 
anatomical terms as are needed in the later chapters, 
which discuss the electrical activity of the brain, the 
mechanism of nervous transmission, surgical opera- 
tions, ** faulty brains,’ and the chemistry of the brain. 
Of the various sections, two chapters on the growth 
and phylogenetic development of the brain are particu- 
larly good. Psychology is not included among the 


separate sections, but it is made clear throughout that 
the mind is related to the activity of the brain. 

This is not a book for the scientific expert, but it 
is one that can give great satisfaction to the beginner 


or to anyone who may fear that the lack of scientific 
education bars him from all understanding of the work- 
ing of the brain. Books of this kind, that can bridge 
the gap between the arts and sciences, are important 
not only in eliminating prejudice and breaking down 
individual misunderstandings, but in forming the 
groundwork of basic knowledge on which a firm 
structure of rational beliefs can be based. 

The scope of the book is not limited to the formal 
presentation of strictly scientific data, but it also 
includes a good deal of information of general interest 
about the working of the brain. In discussing the 
energy required for mental effort, Mr. Ridley recalls, 
for example, the famous controversy in which Arnold 
Bennett challenged Lord Rhondda’s assertion that “a 
man does not need any more food because he works 
with his brain.” ‘My experience,” wrote Arnold 
Bennett, “is that | need more food for a day’s brain 
work than for a day of activity in the open air; that 
brain work induces hunger.” Clearly there are different 
kinds of mental etlort, and Mr. Ridley’s suggestion 
that mental work involving emotional tension is prob- 
ably more fatiguing than mental work on arithmetical 
calculations 1s borne out by recent experiments which 
have shown that the metabolic activity of the brain is 
increased in emotional states. The earlier investigators 
did not appreciate the enormous metabolic activity of 
the conscious brain, but recent work by Kety and 
Schmidt has shown that the brain consumes as much 
as a quarter or more of the total oxygen used by the 
whole body. The conscious brain must be regarded as 
functionally active in the normal resting state, and there 
is probably little increase in the activity of the brain 
as a whole in the kinds of mental work that involve no 
emotional strain. Derek RICHTER. 


CHEAP BOOKS 


Your FAMILY aND THE Law, By Robert S. W. Pollard. 
90 pp.—FrRom Macic TO Movern Mepicine. By 
S. G. Blaxland Stubbs. 94pp.. including Ip. 
Bibliography and Index.—- THe 
PLOUGHSHARE. By Syd Fox. 91 pp., including 2 pp. 
Index. — THis or By Brian H. 
Kirman. 93 pp., including Ip. Index. Edited by 
Royston Pike. (Nos. 13-16 Thrift Books.) Warts. 
Each, card cover, Is. 


It is hoped,” says Mr. Pollard in the foreword to his 
excellent short guide to English law, “ that a perusal 
of this book may prevent many problems arising and, 
if they do arise, enable the ordinary person to under- 
stand more clearly the advice he is given and the 
reason for a court’s decision.”” High hopes indeed, yet 
not unfounded. for the amount of information lucidly 
conveyed in 90 pages ts staggering. To cover so much 
ground the author has recourse to a notebook style 
of writing; such is the interest of the subject-matter 
that this is not important when the book is read, and in 
a reference book it is to be commended as simplifying 
the task of either looking for information or checking it 

Short histories are notoriously open to. criticism. 
The art of generalization is a difficult one, and too 
often brief sketches are litle more than annotated 
catalogues of fact linked by broad commentaries. 
How, then, to breathe life into the short history” 
Mr. Blaxland Stubbs has done it by sticking closely 
to medicine and ignoring anatomy, surgery, and 
physiology, also by his enthusiasm for the subject 
which makes his little book go with a swing from start 
to finish. Of course there are omissions, but the main 
facts of the story are here. and the non-scientific 
reader in particular will find this a useful work dealing 
with what is usually regarded as a_ difficult’ and 
recondite subject, The index is worth an especial 
mention; in short books it is usually skimped, In 
this one it is brief and accurate. ‘ 

The Polished Ploughshare is not a guide to agri- 
culture for intending farmers. It does set out some 
of the facts of farming, and shows how science has 
helped the farmer. The problem of more and more 
production from the land is becoming increasingly 
acute. It is quite literally a question of more bacon, 
eggs, butter, and meat. With the limited amount ot 
ground available in this crowded island it is essential 
that every acre under cultivation should yield as much 
as it possibly can. The farmers themselves have 
responded to the challenge of more production, and 
scientific workers have provided them with very con- 
siderable help. There is already a_ large literature 
devoted to the application of science to agriculture, 
and wisely, in the limited space at his disposal, Mr 
Fox has not tried to add to it. What he has done ts 
to write a survey of the relationship between the two, 
which should serve us a general background for the 
layman, or as he himself puts it * provide a starting- 
point for those who may wish to. study more 
thoroughly the topics outlined in this stumulating 
work. 

The author of a cheap popular treatise dealing with 
psychology is a brave man, Not only must he be 
commendably brief——a limitation which many writers 
upon this subject find hard to bear; he must also 
have something new to say because there are already 
so many introductions to psychology as to be a 
serious embarrassment to the seeker after knowledge 
Dr. Kirman comes off very well. His admirably clear 
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il volume will serve as a general outline or 
disagreement with nearly 
Ihe cathke flashes of wit which 
many pages prevent his book from ev 

t cardinal sin of psvcl 
populariz unadulicrated boredom Fo 
talking of intelligence tests he says 
* Unfortunately, mental tests in Britain and America 
re often applied by those whose belief in the validity 
f the results 1s proportionate to their ignorance ol 
he limitations inherent in any such method.” In 
particular, the final chapter will provoke many readers 
few of whom however will be able to answer the 
suthor as cogently as he himself enumerates some 
of the evils in contemporary life and thoucht How 
often have we heard the stupid) arguments thal 
oloured labourers in, say, Malaya don’t want higher 
pay because they wouldn't know what to do with the 
money? Or that Dr. Malan’s vicious racial policy 's 
arried out in the interests of the natives? There is 
no doubt that Dr. Kirman will tread on many toes 
and it is pleasant to reflect that he treads very hard 
indeed Victor 


Mr. ROWLAND DEPARTS 
Rowland, BSc 


a convenient basis for 
vervthing he says 
lap ng nto the 


olo 


Rationat Reticion. By John 
The Lindsey Press 16 pp. 
Mr. John Rowland, who has been associated with the 
Rationalist Movement for many years and has been 
1 frequent contributor to The Literary Guide and other 
Ratronalist and Freethought journals, has now 
renounced his Rationalism in favour of Unitartamism 
in this lithe pamphlet he defends his new standpoint 
His chief concern is not with the grounds of belict 
in religion, but with what he regards as a deterroration 
in morals, due to the growth of religious scepticism 
What Rationalists are unable or unwilling to face, 
he says, “as the undoubted fact that with the decline 
in rehgion has come a parallel decline in national and 
individual morality.” In the past there was a generally 
accepted code of behaviour, international and personal, 
ind those who did not observe it were condemned by 
public opinion. Nowadays things are different. For 
1 pointer to this deterioration in morals Mr. Rowland 
goes back to 1914, when the “German Government ot 
the day described the treaty relating to Belgian 
neutrality as “a scrap of paper.” This, he says, was 
hing that shocked and horrified the whole ot 
the civilized world.” 
But did it really shock the whole world? 
were, of course 


“son 


There 
unsophisticated people, taken in) by 
this picce of war-time propaganda against the Ger 
sincerely shocked; surely 
wbody with even a meagre acquaintance with the 
methods of European politics and with the 
history of the economic struggle between the Gre: 
Powers wi: in the least degree shocked, still les 
horrified,” by the much-publicized “ scrap of paper 
interview And it certainly had not the moral signit- 
cance suggested by Mr. Rowland 

Evidence of the decline in personal morals is to b 
found, Mr, Rowland thinks, in the criminal statistics 

The figures quoted by authorities concerning crimes 
committed show that morality (taking that) word in 
its broadest sense) 1s less firmly accepted today than 
ever before civilized history.” He cites, further- 
more, the “ tremendous increase“ in the number ot 
divorces in the last twenty vears-——which is bad 
thing for the world "—as a “symptom of the ethical 
change associated with a religious decline.” and which 


mans, Who were quite 


powell 
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“shows what happens when a civilization changes 
over from a largely Christian to a purely secular point 
of view." The Christian Churches will, of course, be 
in complete agreement with him here. 

Mr. Rowland finds one ray of hope, however, in 
the growing appreciation of the arts. ‘* A man who ts 
deeply stirred by the symphonies of Beethoven cannot 
be spiritually blind, even though he may think him- 
self an Atheist.’ But this Mr, Rowland dismisses as 
a * side issue.” The central problem is that ** a decline 
in religious belief, which apparently cannot be arrested, 
has brought undesirable results in its train.” With 
the atom bomb in production and the hydrogen bomb 
on the horizon, it is indeed possible, he says, ** that 
unless something like Christian morality can be 
restored, the human world may collapse in hopeless 
ruin,” 

But the difficulty here, for Mr. Rowland, is that 
since the atom bomb was invented and first used by 
the so-called Christian nations, and since its continued 
manufacture has, generally speaking, the more or less 
complete approval of the Christian Churches, the 
restoration of “ Christian morality will make no 
difference to the situation; unless of course the 
morality he has in mind is that of the mere handful 
of Christian pacifists. Even so, what are the chances 
of a universal acceptance of the non-resistance ethic? 

However this may be, Mr. Rowland 1s now con- 
vinced that * mankind needs a religion.” In support 
of his thesis it must be admitted that there are moral 
weaklings and defectives who require incentives or a 
system of rewards and punishments, as well as an 
efficient police force, to keep them up to a standard 
of decent behaviour, But these are not the whole of 


mankind. Nor, for the Rationalist at any rate, is a 


morality of constraints the highest attainable by man- 
kind. It will be seen, however, that Mr. Rowland has 
left Rationalism far behind; though some of the things 
he says in this pamphlet make one wonder whether 
his Rationalism was ever very soundly based. 

F.C. Carrets. 


THE RATIONALIST AS POET 


Man Answers Deatu. An Anthology edited by 
Corliss Lamont. Philosophical Library, New York 
xvi+330 pp $4-S0. 

One of the frequent accusations, without foundation 

in fact, levelled against Rationalisis is that they have 

no feeling for the arts, especially none for poetry. If 
any disproof were required of so blatant a slander, 
we have it in this anthology. Dr. Lamont is known 
to us as clear-headed  hard-thinking Atheist, 

Materialist, Humanist. In his choice of extracts a 

delicate appreciation of beauty, a wide range of read- 

ing, and a deep sympathy with human joys and griefs 
are displayed. 

The anthology is divided into sections, in the lucid 
penetrating way we expect of Dr. Lamont. It opens 
with the question of the Book of Job. “If a man 
die, shall he live again?*, and from ancient Hellas to 
to-day’s world, poet after poet gives his expression of 
doubt. “ After death nothing ts,’ declared Seneca, 
and Koheleth was of the same mind, and in every 
age poets have said as much. “O gentlemen, the 
time of life is short.’ cried Hotspur, and for those 
who live many are the loved and admired they must 
lament. Confronted by death all thoughtful and 
feeling men must stand and think awhile; they may 
be moved, as Keats was, to a disgust of vulgar super- 
stition and renounce the vain dreams “ dear to man’s 
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myth-haunted vanity." The conclusion to which 
reason leads us is gaudeamus igitur, for ** what should 
a man want,” asks Wang Chi, but “to have visitors 
come and discuss philosophy, and not to have the tax- 
collector coming to collect taxes . . . then could I jog 
through a happy five-score years and at the end need 
no Paradise.” 

But for the Freethinker and the Humanist, con- 
vinced of man’s need of liberty of the mind, life is a 
time for doing and “ let the victors, when they come, 
when the forts of folly fall, find thy body by the 
wall!** (M. Arnold). 

This is a book every Rationalist should have; in it 
he will meet old friends and make new ones, 

C. B. BONNER. 


Short Notices 


Poems, 1914-1950. By Edward B. Powley. Muller. 
Edition limited to 510 copies. x + 67 pp. (Ne price 
indicated.) 

Mr. Powley is a poet of quiet distinction with an 
agnostic note in his writing. The best of his work 
is finely lyrical, and he catches the rapidly changing 
moods of the East Anglian countryside with an 
unerring eye and ear. The span of thirty-six years 
covered in this book represents for the poet a remark- 
able unity, and his poetry reflects his own thought and 
development rather than seeking to mirror the events 
of the passing years. If, in his own words, he has 
sought to 


Revive the legend by lost troubards sung— 

Old as the nightingale, the white May thorn; 

Sweet as all sadnesses when love is young; 

Tragic as destiny with Death for bourne, 
who can say that he has departed from his own poetic 
faith? Here is a poet with neither mask nor pose, 
and in these days he is rare enough, for there is much 
posturing in verse to be found, 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF Science, Vol. VIII, No, 31. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
6s. 
Those who desire a permanent record of the Edinburgh 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science which took place in August, 1951, may have 
it’at a very modest price. Of course, it has not been 
possible for all the papers read to be reprinted, and 
some of those which do appear have been slightly 
shortened. None the less, the very full list of Sectional 
Transactions makes the task of reference simple. It 
would be invidious to select any one of the items in 
this journal for especial mention; they are all excellent, 
and one regrets that more of them could not appear 
in these pages. 
DELINQUENCY. 

16 pp. 6d. 
This is an address given seemingly to an Anarchist 
audience. [It sets out Stott’s findings (Delinguency 
and Human Nature) that delinquency is an escape 
from situation which has become intolerable: 
emphasizes that the key to this problem, and to other 
social and political problems, lies in the family first 
and then in society; hence the need to establish a non- 
coercive—i.e., libertarian—type of society in which 
ndividuals respect one another without externa! 
sanction. For this the slow process of education alone 
is comnetent, and psychiatry is a valuable educational 
instrument. 


By Dr. Alex Comfort. Freedom Press. 


Convention of Indian Rationalists 


Tue Indian Republic is marked by the emergence of 
Rationalism into greater expression. The Indian 
Rationalist Association had promptly entered its dis- 
approval of the variance between the professed 
objectives of the Secular State and the performance 
of some of its leading lights. The ceremonial in re- 
building the Semnath Shrine, in which the President 
and Ministers participated, did not accord with the 
spirit of the Constitution, The complete dissociation 
between the State and any formal religion is essential 
to preserve the integrity of national life, which is too 
often liable to be distracted by communal and sec- 
tarian clashes. There should also be the guarantee 
not merely that all forms of faith may be held and 
propagated peaceably, but similar safety for the venti- 
lation of anti-religious opinion should be accorded. 

The cry of ** religion in danger "’ is liable to be raised 
for other than religious purposes; in India experience 
shows that it is in fact raised far too often with ulterior 
purpose, It is not mere curious coincidence that while 
the Tenali Conference was unanimous about keeping 
politics free from the doctrinal bias from any side, the 
Jacobite Syrian Church in Madras heard its President 
(a professor in the Christian College) stress the need 
to forge the * Theistic United Front” among all the 
denominations and cults of the land. The contrast 
becomes pointed when it is noted that the Rationalist 
Conference was presided over by Dr. S. Chan- 
drasekhar, Professor and Head of the Department ot 
Economics in the Baroda University (who is also from 
Madras). Rationalists will be sorely tried to prevent 
the crystallization of mankind into hostile camps in 
the name of gods and goddesses. 

The saner attitude towards integration of life at the 
social and international levels is helped by the resolu- 
tion regarding the retention of the English language 
as medium of instruction in the universities and colleges 
which have to maintain a high standard of knowledge 
in science subjects and world culture. The Indian Con- 
stitution had set the limit of fifteen years during which 
Hindi is to gain accession as the inter-provincial 
medium. Mr. Ramanadhan rightly pointed out that the 
animus against English as the alien rulers’ tongue lost 
its point when India became free; while the tendency to 
dictate from the north to supplant regional languages, 
like Telugu and Tamil in the southern districts, 
should be countered. We resolved that English should 
be retained as State-language and for instruction in 
education. 


Linked to this is the problem of the common-script 
for India. It was resolved that the employment of 
the Roman script, even for regional languages, should 
be promoted to soften the conflict between Nagari and 
Urdu and other types. The change-over will facilitate 
printing and production of books, newspapers, and 
periodicals throughout the country on a uniform basis. 
even as in Europe and America. 

Resolutions against the perpetuation of caste division 
and in favour of family limitation through the spread 
of knowledge about birth-control and by providing 
medical aid and advice were adopted. 

Shri M. N. Roy, who should have inaugurated the 
Convention, sent his address, which was read for him 
by secretary Selvaraj. The Humanist approach to 
religion was historically explained; only Rationalism 
can ** deliver the goods *’ in the modern world. 

M. V. V. K. RANGACHARI 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


~ THIs Is WHAT I BELIEVE 


| wouLp like to record publicly my very cordial and 
complete admiration of Mr. Royston Pike's opening 
article, “ What I Believe,’ in the April Guide, Wh 
would be of interest to know how many of your 
readers would agree with me that it is one of the most 
excellent and inspiring contributions that has appeared 
for a long time. Evidently Mr. Pike has already found 
that his sane, tmaginative humanism has earned him 
the mustrust of both Rationalists and Mystics; this ts 
inevitable and speaks worlds for subtlety——lke 
Samucl Butler, whose Fair Haven caused similar 
reactions from clerics and Agnostics alike. It is a 
treat indeed to come across a Rationalist like Mr 
Pike who has still a wide, sensitive, non-specialist oul- 
look, who has cast off all * moonshine ~ and yet can 
sull wonder at the beauty and mystery of life; who 
rejects religion and rejects equally the demoralizing 
“cheesemite view of man; who can acknowledge 
undoubted progress and at the same time preserve a 
sceptical attitude with regard to science is a 
thousand pitices that there are not many more like 
Mr. Pike in our Rationalist Movement, for we shall 
never make much headway until we succeed in showing 
that Rationalism can and should exist) hand-in-hand 
with sensitive imagination and awareness 

In his Perennial Philosophy Aldous Huxley writes 

The experience of beauty im art or in nature may 
be qualitatively akin to the immediate, unitive expert- 
ence of the divine Ground or Godhead: but it is nor 
the same as that experience, and the particular beauty - 
fact experienced, though partaking in some sort of 
the divine nature, ts at several removes from the 
Godhead.” 

1 totally disagree: | am convinced that disinterested 
pure art and unmawkish nature-worship can provid 
man with just such a divine elation as religion o1 
mysticism, tt is their function to do so more and more 
as we become more civilized and less superstitious, and, 
to my mind it is gross presumption on Mr. Hualey’s 
part to try te prove that one sort of experience ts 
imtrinsically inferior to the other Mr. Royston Piku 
has a Rationalist, non-mystic, and yet reverent, outlook 
which seems to me not one whit less admirable than 
the most devout religion, and infinitely healthier and 
sancl EVELYN BELCHAMBERS 

Glamorgan 


Ir is unfortunate that Mr. Royston Pike has failed to 
give this subject a litthe more careful scrutiny before 
launching out upon a sea of sentimentality. Having 
admitted that he cannot understand the wherefore of 
things, he then proceeds to suggest that some of those 
whose minds * whatever they may be,” dominated by 
certain) sentimentalities, are able to be realistic on 
uncertainties. He then, to satisfy the desires aroused 
by the nonsense of religion, proceeds to postulate a 
power, to which is added an attribute—ie., that ut 
makes for righteousness. Perhaps he will kindiy tell 
us how he contacted this power? 

Then he glibly tells us that we are progressing. Wh 
exactly does this mean? Perhaps the mechanical and 
other means may have made Mr. Pike's life smooth 
(his circumstances are unknown to me): if so, then 
he can call it progress for himself, but the child burr 
by a selly bomb or the soldier blinded. ha 
progressed backwards 


When Mr, Pike speaks of “ we,” he apparently 
thinks of humanity as a kind of machine made up of 
many parts, and that if some of the parts (that is, 
persons) are pruned off then humanity will be better 
But this is nonsense. Does Mr. Pike want to be sacri- 
ficed for someone who may be a scoundrel of the 
worst description? 

His quotation from George Eliot’s novel should be 
treated in its proper perspective-—as poetical non- 
sense "—and not used in a serious and_ practical 
argument. 

Why will so many writers, full of ill-informed ideas 
and sentiments, talk about progress’?—-unless they 


mean progress in weapons of destruction, which 
progress seems endless. The children of this country 
are being brought up on war and armaments, and this 
is the progress that is staring them in the face. 
Leyton, 


P. TURNER. 
LUCRETIUS 


Your correspondent Mr. A. G. Barker takes me to 
task for translating Lucretius’s word religio as * super- 
stituon rather than religion.” As I mentioned on 
p. 13 of the Introduction to my translation, | could 
find no exact English equivalent of religio, It is derived 
from an archaic Latin verb religere, ** to pay attention,” 
and meant something like “ attentiveness to divine 
admonitions ““—the attitude of mind that makes men 
afraid to enjoy themselves on the Sabbath or to inter- 
fere with the judgments of God when they take the 
form of syphilis. It was a less derogatory word than 
our “ superstition,” since many of Lucretius’s contem- 
poraries respected such scrupulosity; but, as he himselt 
uses it, whether in the singular or the plural (V_ 86), 
superstition conveys the sense reasonably well, 
though possibly not the full challenge behind it, 

The modern word “* religion,” with another 2,000 
years of history to its credit and discredit, carries a 
much wider range of meanings and associations 
Lucretius’s comment on the slaughter of Iphigeneia, 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum (1 101), has 
often been used with effect to stigmatize the persecution 
of heretics and similar products of fanaticism and 
intolerance. But, in fact, he was not attacking these. 
because they lay outside his experience. The pagan 
Romans were superstitious; they were not fanatical or 
intolerant. Iphigeneia’s death was due to fear of the 
supernatural, not to odium theologicum; and in any 
case, it was a Greek legend of 1,000 years before. 
Lucretius knew religio well as a source of fear: he was 
hard put to it for an instance where it had led directly 
to the shedding of human blood. 

It is possible that Lucretius. with his distinction 
between true and false ptetas (V_ 1198-1203), his recom- 
mendation to approach the temples with a tranquil 
heart (VI 75), and his almost Wordsworthian nature- 
worship, would have sympathized with what many 
people today regard as the essence of “ religion.” It 
is certain that he would have’ denounced much that 
passes under the same name, including the basic 
assumptions of Christian theology. But what he con- 
demned under the name of religio was something more 
precisely definable, for which I know of no _ better 
rendering than the one I chose. In suggesting that 
my choice was dictated either by ignorance or by 
intention, Mr. Barker is guilty of a false antithesis: it 
was dictated by both, R_ E. LatHam. 

Caterham, Surrey 
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SPECULATIONS ON TIME 


Mr. MANHATTAN, forsaking his historic studies, which 
he does so well, has launched into the whirlpool ot 
metaphysics. His theory that time is space suggests 
a slight acquaintance with Einstein's Theory ol 
Relativity. According to Einstein, space is four- 
dimensional, the fourth dimension being ume. This 
ineans that in measurements of distance between 
objects, which are really events, the question of 
whether we are moving on the same plane with them, 
or on a different plane, must be taken into account. 
Space and time are not absolutes. Space and time 
measurements vary with “the frame of reference.” 
Einstein does not equate time with space, which would 
make time four-dimensional instead of one of the 
dimensions of space. 

Mr. Manhattan’s wizard aeroplane, flying faster 
than light, would at last disappear if it went into the 
past or the future. And yet, on his theory of the 
eternal “now,” it would never disappear and take 
up exactly the same room as thousands of other 
aeroplanes. This strange machine would carry a 
fetus, a baby, a boy, a man, a corpse, and perhaps 
a handful of ashes—all of them identical with Mr. 
Manhattan. An atom bomb might blow it up, or a 
hostile pilot, having brought it down, take possession 
of it. But atom bomb and pilot would be illusions 
of ume, and so would Mr. Manhattan, who cannot 
really have written an article in the illusionary Literary 
Guide. 

I confess that to me the detachmem of Mr. Man- 
hattan and his aeroplane from a given space-time con- 
tmuum, and the spreading of them over the “all” 
and the “ now,” is just abracadabra. 

Weymouth, Dorset. A. D. HoweLt SMITH. 


1 REGRET that more than two pages of your February 
issue were taken up by so unrewarding a topic as 


speculations on time. Moreover, despite the preten- 
tious tone of the essay, the matter i contained is 
extremely slight. 

It might be summarized thus: If we look at the 
corona of the sun, we see events which happened 
eight minutes ago. In that sense the past is * simul- 
taneous with the present.” 

If we wanted to “stop time ” in order to see the 
corona stationary, we would have to keep moving 
away from the sun at the rate of a hundred and eighty- 
six. thousand miles per second, a speed which no 
material particle can attain. That is why we cannot 
stop ume. 

Mr. Manhattan's further claim, that the future exists 
in the present, can only be demonstrated by postulating 
an observer who travels faster than light. But a 
velocity greater than that of light is not only a practical 
but also a theoretical impossibility. It therefore 
completely meaningless to speak of such a velocity, 
just as it is completely meaningless to refer to a 
temperature of 274°C or to a four-sided triangle 
The demonstration is therefore fallacious. 


Oakleigh, Victoria, Australia. F. K. Wricut 


MR. YARROS ON RUSSELL’S PHILOSOPHY 


Ir seems to me that Mr. Yarros, in his article entitled 
Religion-—Taking Stock (in the Guide for April). 
shows considerable misunderstanding of the philosophy 
of Bertrand Russell. I very much doubt if Russeli 
ever said that “the stuff of the cosmos is mental.’ 
On the contrary. following William James. Russell has 
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for a long tme past advocated * neutral monism.” 
Witness the following extract from the preface to 
The Analysis of Mind (1921): “ The view that seems 
io me to reconcile the materialistic tendency of 
psychology with the anti-materialistic tendency of 
physics is the view of William James and the American 
new realists. according to which the °* stuff" of the 
world :s neither mental nor material, but a * neutral 
stuff out of which both are constructed.” 

Mr. Yarros cannot gainsay this: he will find the 
same view expressed throughout Russell's writings. 
Mr, Royston Pike puts it in another way in his article 
~ What | Believe * (in the same number of the Guide) 
He suggests that we may “discover that mind ana 
matter are not two separate and opposed somethings 
but the obverse and reverse of the same coin.” 

Mr. Yarros rightly quotes Russell as saying that 
Spinoza’s position amounts to Pantheism, But why 
ask if Russell is a Pantheist? Surely this question 
is unnecessary? In Russell's Religion and Science 
(1935) the Pantheism of the late J. S. Haldane is 
decisively rejected: nor is there any indication that 
Russell has ever favoured Pantheism. 

It will be interesting to learn how Mr. Yarros came 
to make these elementary blunders. 

Hurst Hill, Staffs. G.C. 8S. Horcurt. 


THE SUPERNORMAL AND THE RATIONALIST 


IN your March issue H. D. Howard, in a letter concern- 
ing the supernormal, develops a theory * that mind ts 
something beyond the visible.’ The basis of this 
appears to be contained earlier in his letter concerning 
the renewal of human cells every seven years. He 
writes “If this is correct (and I have no doubt it is),” 
ele 

1 do not know the source of his information, which 
he so readily accepts, but it is completely fallacious 
li is true certain cells are frequently renewed-—tfor 
example, red blood cells every four to six weeks. Other 
lssues regenerate with injury—tor example, bone when 
fractured. But the central nervous system is incapable 
of regeneration, and any injury to neuronic tissue within 
the brain is replaced by fibrous scar ussue. Thus all 
his deductions are based on incorrect assumptions and 
are not only valueless but misleading. 

Chingford, E.4. A. Fotkson (Dr.). 


THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


!.) common with your correspondent Mr. Edward 
Thomas, I find myself in disagreement with Dr. J. A. € 
Brown when he asserts that ** Thinking is impossible 
without the use of language.’ Although they do not 
possess the faculty of speech, the domestic animals 
demonstrate their ability to comprehend words and 
phrases such as Lie down,” Stay there,” Seize it. 
Give it up,” ete.. in the case of dogs, other animals 
responding to other commands. They also recognize 
and respond to their own names. Further, much 
evidence has been adduced showing how dogs and cats 
present during a conversation planning their death 
have sometimes left the premises they had hitherto 
regarded as home and never returned. 

But it must be recognized that animals are not all of 
equal mental calibre. but differ in potentiality to rise 
above the average even as men. I once possessed a 
spaniel who, on more than one occasion, demonstrated 
remarkable telepathic powers. The last time was when 
I was studying in London and had left her in charge 
of my mother in our home near Malvern. One night 
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my dog appeared to me in a dream and told me she 
was so ill that my mother had decided to have her 
killed. Her message given, she vanished so suddenly 
that the shock of her disappearance awakened me. | 
wrote immediately to my mother, saying | knew all 
and my dog must not be killed. She replied telling 
me it was true, but she had not informed me since 
she knew how greatly I cared. My dog recovered 
and lived many years longer. 

Ihe mystery remains. How did she know my 
mother’s intention: by hearing it spoken of, or by 
telepathy? And how did she project her speaking 
image and arouse my sleeping consciousness to save 
her from death? M. OLprFieLD Howey. 

Cradley, Malvern. 


A PLEA FOR MILITANCY 

I] MUST express some surprise at what appears to mo 
the increasingly less hostile attitude of your paper to 
the doctrines and dogmas of the Christian religion. 
You review books on Christian figures, for example, 
in quite a friendly way—that is, friendly to the ortho- 
dox view Another example is a long letter as to 
whether anybody was present at Christ's tomb and as 
to why Christ after his alleged resurrecuion did not 
appear to unbelievers. A good many of us Rationalists 
do not believe for one moment that such an event 
ever occurred at all, so do not waste time tn arguing 
about various asnects of a matter that we believe ts 
fiction-—at least not in Rationalist papers! Maybe 1 
am mistaken, but a militant view is always enjoyable 
especially when the other view has so many supporters 

Good luck to your paper; I enjoy reading it. 

Brighton EpGarR M. KINGSTON 


THE STUFF OF THE COSMOS IS MENTAL” 


A CONTRIBUTOR to your April number quotes Bertrand 
Russell as saying that “the stuff of the cosmos ts 
mental " and adds that “* what he means ts far from 
clear.’ What Lord Russell himself would say to this 
1 do not pretend to know, but those in whom the 
dictum quoted strikes a responsive chord would do 
well to consult two books by C. A. Richardson: 
Spiritual Pluralisn (Cambridge University Press, 1919) 
and Happiness Freedom and God (Harrap, 1944) 
Ihe author builds his philosophy on the plain. fact 
that mind, or consciousness, is the only indubitable 
reality of which we can have immediate knowledye. 
Petersfield, Hants. Geratp Buiter 


‘ 
“DEJA VI 
IN 1935 I was driving a friend of mine on a road near 


Pontypool. | had purposely chosen the route for an 
outing, knowing that | had never travelled that piece 
of country before. Suddenly I said to my friend: “1 
know this place; round the next corner there is a place 
where the hillside collapsed over the railway.” We 
rounded the corner and saw signs of a fairly recent 
landslide. I had read of the deja vu phenomenon and 
Was extremely intrigued by is occurrence to mys-lt 
It was not ull some days later that, as | stull puzzled 
over it, the explanation rose In My consciousness in a 
form which I could not doubt: A year or so earher, 
he IMustrated London News, to which I subscribed, 
had published a view of the landshde from the san 

angle as | came upon it. Thad seen this illustration 
ind put it aside, thinking no more of it Had it not 
been revived by mv accidental visit to the spot, U 

impression left by the published view might have bec 

lost without trace 
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Among the myriads of facts which every day come 
to our consciousness and are then allowed to fade 1 
is not altogther surprising that some few should be 
revived with a faint feeling of familiarity by, as in my 
case, a subsequent visit to the place figured, described, 
or named. Before we have recourse to metaphysical 
explanations of the phenomenon, surely it is the more 
cautious method to make sure that the possibilities of 
explanation by ordinary mental processes are exhausted. 
It would be interesting and important, e.g., to ascertain 
whether the déja vu has increased in frequency since 
photographic reproduction became common. 

Barn End, Hariow. R. A. D. Forrest. 


LORD RAGLAN ON THE SONG OF SONGS 

Lorp RAGLAN thinks I believe that the Song of Songs 
was admitted to the Canon by those who thought it 
consisted of purely secular poems. I never said so. 
Presumably the Rabbis who praised it as the “ Holy 
of Holies * already saw in it an allegory of the spiritual 
relations of the God of Israel with his people. Lord 
Raglan opines that the Song of Songs was once an 
“anthology of royal marriage songs.’ Parts of it may 
have been so. But for the Rabbis at the Council ot 
Jamnia there was no divine king save Yahweh; and, 
unless the male lover of the song was equated by them 
with Yahweh, they would have regarded it only as a 
piece of secular literature. 

Solomon is the sole monarch alluded to in the Song 
of Songs, but apparently with scorn by the humble 
swain, who is preferred by his girl to the man who had 
“four score queens, three score concubines, and 
virgins without number.” This royal figure belongs 
to the past and is merely introduced ** to point a moral 
and adorn a tale.” 

If Drink to Me Only with Thine Eves had been long 
sung by many as a cryptic allusion to faith in Jesus, 
an Archbishop of Canterbury might have desired to 
include it in Mymns Ancient and Modern. 

Weymouth, Dorset. A. D. Howey SMITH. 


GANDHI 

RaATIONALISTS in India feel grateful to Lord Chorley for 
his attempts to investigate the personality of Gandhi 
The article on Gandhi—-A Seeker after Truth” in 
the February issue of The Literary Guide has probed 
the Rationalistic element in Gandhi. Not only the 
book My Experiments with Truth, but many othe: 
writings and speeches of Gandhi, were intensely 
Rationalistic. In fact, most of his speeches and wrii- 
ings in the early twenties. when he assumed leadership 
of India, were Rationalistic and not religious, and that 
was why the educated youth of India flocked under his 
banner. Religion came in-——as, for instance, during 
the Khilafat agitation—merely to lend support to the 
political campaign. Gandhi himself admitted that 
his mother was responsible for his excessive attachment 
to religion. While tn the prime of his life and in the 
full enjoyment of his powers Gandhi exploited religion 
in his old age he became a helpless victim of it. 

Phere is one mistake in Lord Chorley’s article which 
bam bound to point out. He states that “ the ortho 
dox Hindu bigots hated Gandhi, especially for hi 


unremitting warfare against the caste system.” But 


while it may be true that bigoted Hindus hated many 
of Gandhi's deviations from orthodoxy, it is wrong 
to state that he waged any “ warfare” against caste 
On the contrary, he waged a war—alas! with consider- 
able success—against the opponents of the cast 
system. S. RaMANATHAN 
Madras (Vice-Pres. Indian Rationalist Assn.) 
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BOOKS FOR SALE 
BY J. M. Robertson: Modern Humanisis Reconsidered, 4s. 60.‘ 
A Short History of Morals, \is.; Bolingbroke and Walpole, 7s.; 
Pagan Christs, 11s.; A Histery of Freethought in the Nineteenth 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


POSITIN ISM.—Those interested in Positivism and Auguste Comte’s 
works are invited to register with the English Positivist Commitice. 
Box No. 242. 


WE seek English partners for a world-wide linguistic exchange 
incl. esp. the techn., chem., med. and jurid. terminology.—Box 
No. 243 


DR. H. LEVON, of Flat 1, Bonaly Tower, Bonaly Road. 
Colinton, Edinburgh 13, would like to contact members of the 
R.P.A. in Scotland—in Edinburgh in particular, 
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and You 


G. N. RIDLEY 


Mr. Ridley’s new book, embodying 
up-to-date information about the 
structure, working, chemistry, surgery, 
abnormalities, growth, and ‘evolution 
of the brain and nervous system, 
explains the foundations of modern 
advances. Written in an easy con- 
versational style and illustrated with 
many original photographs and 
drawings. 
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Your Family and the Law 


ROBERT S. W. POLLARD 


There is no adult man or woman who is not 
intimately affected by some or other of the 
sections of English Law that are dealt with in 
this handy and easily understood but authori- 
tative book. 


From Magic 
to Modern Medicine 


S. G. BLAXLAND STUBBS 


The story of medical progress from primitive 
superstition to the discovery of the latest drugs. 
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The Polished Ploughshare 


SYD FOX 


Shows how science equips the farmer and stock- 
breeder with the knowledge that makes for 
efficiency and a steadily increasing return on his 
expenditure of labour, capital, and brains. 


This Matter of Mind 


BRIAN H. KIRMAN, M.D., D.P.M. 


Emphasizes the value of psychology as a practical 
science—something that is of vital importance 
to the ordinary man and woman if we are to 
understand ourselves and the world situation. 


Also available 


Evolution in Outline 
PROF. T. NEVILLE GEORGE 


An _ up-to-date, comprehensive explanation by 
the Professor of Geology at Glasgow University. 
Diagrams. 


Theatregoing HAROLD DOWNS 


A book to enrich the pleasure of regular play- 
goers and introduce others to a new world. 


What's All this About Genetics? 
RONA HURST 


A fascinating introduction for everyone who is 
concerned with the rearing of plants and animals. 
Diagrams. 


The Ladder oi wife A. GOWANS WHYTE 


The evolution of Man, particularly the brain and 
mind, from the simplest beginnings. Diagrams. 


Getting to Know English Literature 
T. G. WILLIAMS 


About the “ Classics’ and the selection of 
books. Well worth reading. 


Finding Out About Atomic Energy 

Dr. J. L. MICHIELS 
The vital facts with a minimum of technical 
jargon. Section on the Hydrogen Bomb. 
Diagrams. 


A Short History of Our Own Times 
(1919-1950) ESMOND WRIGHI 


Relates the political situation to the social and 
economic during these tremendous years. 


A Signpost to Mathematics 


An introduction from the author's experience of 
teaching at Marlborough and St. Andrews 
University. Diagrams. 


A. H. READ 


Secrets of an Author PETER FONTAINE 


A wittily provocative book that will both instruct 
and amuse all who would write. 


The Glands Inside Us JOHN EBLING 


The basic facts about harmones, how they work, 
and their effect on our lives. Diagrams. 


You Shall Have Music SIDNEY HARRISON 


Television’s Music Teacher provides a masterly 
exposition to increase your pleasure and under- 
standing. 


Browsing Among Words of Science 
T. H. SAVORY 


A fascinating book for all who delight in tracing 
the origin of words. 


One Shilling Net each vol. 
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